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Outline of the Story of Charles de Courcy. 


From “ Women, or Pour et Contre,” writtea by the Author of Bertram, 
and other popular Works. 


Continued from Page 411. 


—D* Courcy succeeds in restoring the young lady to huner cle, 
whom he meets in search of her; but not distinctly catching 
asudden and half-routtered expression of thanks, and of a wish to 
see him at their house, he retires to his hotel in ignorance, not only 
of their abode, but even of the name of her whom he had preserved ; 
and would have remained so, had he net been induced to accom- 
pany his young friend Montgomery to Bethesda.chapel, where a 
congregation of Calvinistic Dissenters were accustomed to assemble, 
When, by being shewn into the same pew, he diseovers her to be Eva, 
the niece of Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth. He is not recognized by 
the young lady until after the service is over ; byt is then introduced 
to her relations, and invited to their house. Their characters are 
thus strikingly pourtrayed:—“ Mrs. Wentworth appeared about 
fitty years of age: her person was plain; but her clear commanding 
eye, the severe simplicity of her manners, and a consciousness of 
perfect sincerity accompanying every word she uttered, and commu- 
nicating itself irresistibly to her hearers, made one respect her the 
moment they beheld her, and love her a very few moments afterwards, 
Ifer manner appeared cold, but it was rather the coldness of habit 
than of character; there was more, too, of the measured and limited 
phraseology of the evangelical people in her conversation; but when 
she continued to speak for any Ume, one easily saw that the range of 
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her mind was far more extensive than that of the objects to which it 
was confined, She-herself appeared to feel this self-imposed con- 
straint, and to escape from it from time to time, but soon returned 
again; and the final impression which she left was that of strong 
sense, rigid rectitude of principlé and conduct, and a temper and 
heart naturally warm, but subdued by the power of religion.” 

“ Mr. Wentworth’s manners were repulsive, his understanding 
narrow, and his. principles inflexibly rigid; his mind was , rather 
tenacibus than strong; what little he knew, he knew thoroughly, 
and what he once acquired he retained for ever. Early in life he had 
made a large fortune with a spotless character, and having retired 
from business, found his mind utterly vacant; by the persuasion of 
his wife, he was induced to listen to the evangelical preachers, and (as 
is often the case with converts eitherin early youth or in advanced life,) 
in a short time he far outwent his preceptors. Calvinism—Calvinism 
was every thing with him; his expertness in the five points would 
have foiled even their redoubtable refuter, Dr Whitby himself; but 
his theology having obtained full possession of his head, seemed so 
satistied with its conquest, that it never ventured to invade his heart. 
Never was Mirabeau’s acute remark, that ‘ words are things,’ more 
strungly verified than in the case of Mr. Wentworth’s religion.” 
“ Every day in their family was exactly like another; a succession 
of evangelical guests, or evangelical topics, filled up every hour. 
Sometimes the strong and cultivated mind of Mrs Wentworth threw 
a gleam of light across the narrow horizon to which she had bounded 
herself, but it was soon darkened. Yet this cheerful monotonous 
existence, this life of phrases, (for he had not acquired the feelings, 
of the party) was to Charles the most exquisite delight.” Ile saw the 
angel figure of Eva as she joined in the usual devotional hymn, 
bending over the harp—* her white slender arms— her clustering 
locks thrown back by a motion of the head, so giaceful, yet so in 
fantine—-and her upcast eyes, as their pale-blue lustre broke from 
bencath the shade of her ringlets, might have made a poet or 4 
painter think of a young Cecilia in her first moments of inspiration, 
but could make a lover only think of herself." Ile saw her every 
day—every day he beard her voice, though not addressed to him ;— 
a single movement of her figure, unconscious as she was of its graces, 
plunged him in a delicious reverie for heurs.” “ Every day he saw 
her, he drank deeper and deeper the intoxicating draught which he 
had not the courage to keep from his lips, though he felt it mad- 
dened him.’ But the constraints under which he saw her became 
every day more insupportable.” “ To see her, yet to feel that her 
eyes were never turned towards him ; to hear her, and io watch for 
n monosyllable addressed to himself, on which he might teel for a 
day;"—* to waste the day in expedients to be near her, and feel 
thatto be near ler was to be every day nearer madness’—to do this 
Jong was impossible. “ In these fatal indulgences of passion, steal- 
ing glances and sounds to feed its feverish appetite in solitude,— 


of days wasted in watching for'alook, and night in recalling them; 
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jn this existence of dreams, four months were passed away, and with 
them Charles’s health and spirits and vital resources were passing 
away swiftly also. Allon a sudden he discontinued his visits at 
Wentworth’s, for he felt he could no longer support the sight of that 
face whose every glance seemed to be drinking up his blood.” 
“ When he had torn himself from Wentworth’s, he gave up all 
society ; noteven Montgomery, was admitted: he gave up all study, 
all literary pursuits; but read still those few works in which passion 
is represented in a state of wild intoxication, or hopeless despon- 
dency.” ‘Vo escape from the agony of his feelings, he wandered: out 
in the evenings, and remained walking till a late hour; then followed 
“ nights of total restlessness—nights in whieh, after traversing his 
rooin for hours, he threw himself on his bed, still dressed, not to sleep, 
but to dream,” and which “ wore away rapidly both his frame 
and his constitution, ‘ His teauty was gone for very heaviness ; 
spirits and rest were lost; and the willing victim was rapidly sinking 
into the yrave.’ Whilst he was thus suffering in solitude, the cheek 
of Eva was growing paler every day, while those who watched it 
never guessed what worm was preying on its rose; nor, had he 
known it, would he have divined the cause more than they. The 
impression that he had received . of her was that of a being so 
devoted to God, that man could have no share in her thoughts or 
her heart; he regarded her as something enshrined and sanctified, 
to whom the mention of carthly things would have been an insult, 
and of earthly passion, almost impiety.”. De Courcy at length 
becomes dangerously ill, and in a delirium, the consequence of fever 
suffers his secret to escape him, whilst bis excellent friend Mont-’ 
gomery was watching over his sick bed, who, although himself as 
tenderly attached to Eva, is generously instrumental (together with 
De Courcy’s guardian whom he had sent for) in procuring from the 
Wentworths permission tor De Courcy to pay his addresses to their 
niece, De Courcy recovered, and visited his beloved Eva as her ac- 
cepted suitor, and, “ tocommoneyes, Charles and Eva might have 
seemed to live like the first pair in Paradise,—the same beauty of form, 
the sane sanctity of life, the same unisonof heart. * ‘They took sweet 
counsel together,and walked inthe house of God as friends.’ But at this 
period Charles’s unhappiness ts renewed. Mr, Wentworth’s exgerness 
to make convert of one whom he considered almost as an infidel, se- 
conded by the zea‘ous cilorts of his religious friend—their exhortations 
seemed to him sometimes incomprehensible jargon, and sometimes 
dating profaneness—the constant praying at him in their family 
devotions, in which their daily visitor the Rev. Mr. Macowen 
regularly indulges—and, above all, the suspicion that Eva 
herself began to “ tremble between the alternate claims of nature 
and grace, while she felt that the chosen of her heart was not 
the partaker of her faith, was not * the Elect of God,’—were almost 
too much for the morbid sensibility and fluctuating disposition of De 
Courcy. The silence of Eva, imposed upon her by her youth, her 
sex, her timidity, and still more by het anxiety for her lover's con- 
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wersion, was by him mistaken for indifference; and “ even when 
seleased from this, the purity of Eva’s manuers, the primitivencss of 
her mind, and her equal jnexperience of jife and of passion, forbid 
these furtive but exquisite indulgences, by which love can along 
subsist in the midst of constraint, disturbance, and opposition.” 
“ Tler habitual diffidence, and perhaps the very depth of her feelings, 
rendered her incapable of expressing them;” but that jt was not 
from indifference that she was silent, is fully evinced on several 
affecting occasions. Once in particular, in the beeytiful and touche 
ing reply she made to De Courey, when he had been painting in 
dangerous colours, and with unintentional seduetiveness, the charms 
of the world she was resigning—turning her eyes with unconscious, 
but resistless expression oa him,—“ Why,” said she, in @ voice 
that seemed to faulter at its own sound “ w hy do you wish to agitate 
me with a love of the world? There is no further room jn 
my heart but for the Jove of God and of you!”* “ Itis certain, 
from the facility of De Courcy’s temper, and his enthusiastic passion 
for Eva, he would have become a ready and docile catechumen; 
but the rigour of Wentworth’s family-discipline, an! the repulsive 
ness of the instrument on whose operations they chictly relied for his 
conversion, were the principal means of obstructing it. ‘This instru. 
ment was Macowen, whom De Courey, who had discovered his 
worldliness, sensuality, pride, and virulenee of temper, hated with an 
hatred passing that of swadlers. The increasing diflerence betweos 
his habits and those of the family was growing thus more obvious 
every day, and he was even at less pains to conceal it.” Ata 
moment so critical to one of De Courcy’s unstable and vacillating 
temper, he reads in a newspaper the announcement of the arrival of 
the celebrated Madame Dalwatiani, first singer at all the continental 
operas, and the first tragic actress in Europe. He had heard of this 
extraordinary woman from men who bad been abroad; according to 
their various reports she was a Siddons,a Catalani, a Gabrielli, ¢ 
La Tiranna, with all the terrible Medea-graces of Cumberland’s de- 
scription; in his newly-kindled enthusiasm he declared his intention 
of visiting the theatre every evening during her stay, regardless of the 
denunciations of his friends against the frequenters of the “ tents of 
Kedar,” Charles went, as might be expected, to the theatre. 

“ "The house was crowded, and the overture, just over as they 
entered. A brilliant audience, lights, music, and the murmur of 
delighted ex pectation,prepared Charles for a far diflerent object from 
Eva. What a contrastin the very introduction, between the dark 
habits, pa! lights, solemn music, and awful language of a com 
venticle, an. ec gaiety and spendour ofa theatre! He felt already 
disposed to low... with delight on one who was so brightly harbingered, 


though it was amd a scene so different to that in which his first 
impressions of 7} on had been received and felt. ‘The eurtain rose, 


and a few moments after: Madame Dalmatiani entered: she rushed 
bo rapidly on the stage, and burst with such an overwhelming 


* “ Where mixed with God’s his loyed idea lies.”"—Pore. 
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cataract of sound on the ear, in a bravura that seemed ¢omposed 
apparently not to task, but to defy the human voice,that ajl eyes were 
dazzled, and all ears, stunned: and several minutes elasped hefore a 
thunder of applause testified the astonishment from which the audi- 
ence appeared scarcely then to respire. She was in the character of 
aprincess, alternately reproaching and supplicating a tyrant tor the 
fate of her lover ; and such was her perfect self-possessiun, or rather 
the force with which she entered into the character, that she no 
more noticed the applauses that thundered round her, than if she had 
been the individual she represented ; and such was the illusion of her 
figure, her costume, her voice, and her attitudes, that in a few mo- 
ments the inspiration with w hich she was agitated was communicated 
toevery spectator. The sublime and sculpture-like perfection of 
her form,—the classical, yet unstudied undulation of her attitudes, 
almost Conveying the idca of a sybil or a prophetess under the force 
of ancient inspiration-the resplendent and almost overpowering 
lustre of her beauty, her sun-like eyes, her snawy arms, her drapery 
blazing with diamonds, yet falling round her figure in folds as light 
as if the zephyrs had flung it there, and delighted to sport qmong its 
wavings; her.imperjal loveliness, at once attractive and command., 
ing, and her voice developing all that nature could give, or art could 
teach, maddening the jgnoraut with the discovery uf a new sense, 
and daring the scientific beyond the bounds of expectation or of 
experience, mocking their amazement, and leaving the ear breathless. 
—All these burst at once on Charles, whose heart, and senses, and 
wind, reeled in intoxication, and felt pleasure aonihilated by its owg 
excess.” 

To be continued. 





Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John. 


and Lewis of Austria. 
Continued from Page 269. 


T Carlisle we saw Mr. Titsen’s whip manufactory, and a ma- 
nufactory of water-proof beaver hats. The old castleis worth 
seeing: ‘They shewed us the room where Mary Stuart was impri- 
soned ; the window at which she often sat, and wrote her poems. 
The cathedral is a very old building, which 1 believe is of Saxon on- 
gin. 

Longtown, where we slept on the 24th, is the last English town 
on the frontiers of Scotland. We leit it early in the morning on 
the 25th. 'I'o the north rise the Scotch mountains: the country be- 
tween 13 Chiefly meadow land; the cattle are small, of a brown or 
black colour. Large quantities of turf (peat) are found here. 
A small stream divides the frontiers. On the Seotch side is the 
village of Gretna Green, notorious fur the marriages concluded 
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there. In England, minors are not allowed to marry without 
the consent of their parents ; and when the young people find too many 
difficulties, they frequently get joined together here, where no for- 
mality is required, except a deposition on oath that the parties are 
not already married. ‘The marriages contracted in Scotland in this 
manner are considered as legal in England. 

The country bas in this part a wietched appearance, and the mi- 
serable scattered huts are covered with straw. ‘The expression of 
the countenance of-the inhabitants is changed ; the people are thin 
and ill clothed. ‘The road passes near Leadhills, so called from the 
Jead-mines they contain. A neighbouring village is inhabited en. 
tirely by miners, who, to divert their leisures in this solitude, have 
formed a library. 

In the evening we reached Hamilton, a castle belonging to the 
Duke of this name. The next morning be accompanied us to Glas 
gow, where we alighted at the house of the Lord Provost. We vi- 
sited the new town hall : The courts of justice are like those of 
Lancaster; the prisons, which we minutely examined, are in the 
back part of the building. ‘Two small rooms are assigned for the 
confinement of criminals sentenced to death. One, in which the 
criminals are confined without chains, is remarkable for hay- 
ing its walls covered with tin plates. In the other, relations 
are allowed to visit the condemned. ‘The prisons for thieves consti- 
tute a second division ; they consist of smal] cells, and one large 
room with a fire place, in which the prisoners remain during the 
day. The mattresses are placed upon the ground. A third division 
contains the prison for debtors, which consist of rooms with de- 
cent beds, where the prisoners are allowed on a certain day in the 
week to reccive visits from their friends. 

We were taken to the cathedral. While we were examining it, a 
multitude of curious people, students, &c. who wanted to see us, 
came in. The crowd soon became so great, that they mounted on 
the seats and benches with loud huzzas. ‘This pressure, though oc- 
casioned entirely by feelings of respect, was in some measure tov- 
blesome tous. It may be concluded from this circumstance, that 
certain points of civilization are here rather behind hand. In general, 
we were always obliged to pay our visits in a carriage, in order to 
avoid the pressure o1 the crowd. 

The madhouse, founded by subscription in 1810, deserves notice, 
on account of its arrangement. ‘lhe rooms of the lunatics are dis- 
unguished according to their condition, sex, and the degree of their 
disorder. There is accommodation for a hundred and twenty pa- 
tients. The apartments for rich patients are in the first story ; they 
are pretty, and very convenient: the patients are divided into eight 
classes, each of which has ascparate garden to walkin. The whole 
building is warmed by one fire place. Under a vault there 
is alarge stove: it heats an iron plate over whieh the air passes, and 
communicates the warmth to all parts of the building. Great order 
and cleanliness prevail inthe whole establishment. The expenses 
of the building, and fitting up, amounted, as we were told, to more 
than eighteen thousand pounds sterling. 
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We were conducted to a private house, the owner of which carries 
ona speculation, on a large scale, to supply the city with good milk - 
he keeps in two stalls two hundred and thirty milch cows ; ina third, 
underground, are those which are designed to be fattened. In sum- 
mer, the cows are fed with grass and green barley ; in winter, with a 
mixture of potatoes, turnips, and chopped straw, on which hot water 
ispoured. A steam engine sets in motion, one machine to cut straw, 
another which cuts the turnips, a small one to thresh corn, and five 
er six others.to churn butter. In twenty minutes they can make 
near a hundred pounds of butter. ‘The steam which sets ‘the ma- 
chine in motion, also warms all the water wanted in the house. 

We returned in the evening, and visited, as we passed by, the Blan- 
tyre cotton works belonging to the Lord Provost of Glasgow. ‘This 
was the largest cotton-yarn manufactory we had hitherto seen ; 
six hundred workmen are employed in it: but it is far interior, in 

int of order and arrangement, to that of Messrs. Lee and Co. 
which we had seen in Manchester.  Itis, like that, lighted with gas, 
which is procured in the same manner. Nine retorts are employed 
wo distil the coals : but as the coals which are used here are inferior 
to the canal coals uscd in Manchester, the gas has an acid and dis- 
agreeable smell. 


To be continued in our next. 





Character of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
From Madame de Stael’s new Work on the French Revolution. 


T was after the treaty of Campo Formio, in 1797, that Buona- 
parte began toattract any considerable portion of attention in 

France. At that time, says Madame de Stael, the nation was 
so weary of oppressors who borrowed the name of liberty, and of 
oppressed persons who regretted the loss of arbitrary power, that 
admiration knew not what to attach itself to, and Buonaparte 
seemed to unite all that was fitted to take it captive. 

It was with this sentiment, at least, that saw him for the first 
time at Paris. I could not find words to reply to him, when he 
came to me to say, that he had sought my father at Coppet, and 
that he regretted having passed into Switzerland without seeing him, 
But, when I was a little recovered from the confusion of adiniration, 
a strongly marked sentiment of fear succeeded. Buonapearte, at that 
time, had no power ; he was even believed to be not a little threa- 
tened by the captious suspicious of the Directory ; so that the fear 
which he inspired was caused only by the singular effect of his per- 
son upon nearly all who approached him. I had seen men highly 
worthy of esteem ; I had likewiseseen monsters of ferocity ; there 
was nothing inthe eflect which Buonaparte preduced on me, that 
could bring back to my recollection cither the one or the other. I 
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soon perceived, in the different opportumtics Which I had of metting 
him during his stay at Paris, that his character could not be de. 
fined by the words which we commonly usc ; he was neither good, 
nor violent, nor gentle, nor cruel, after the manner of individuals of 
whom we have any knowledge, Such a being had no fellow, and 
therefore could neither feel nor excite sympathy ; he was more or 
less than man. His cast of character, his understanding, his lan. 
guage, were stamped with the impress of an unknown nature ; an 
additional advantage, as we have elsewhere observed, for the sub 
jugation of Frenchmen. 

Far from recovering my confidence by seeing Buaonaparte more 
frequently, he constantly intimidated me more and more. I had 4 
confused feeling that no emotion of the heart could aet upon him, 
He regards » human being as an action ora thing, not asa fellow 
creature. Hedoes not hate more than he loves ; for him nothing 
exists but himself ; all other creatures are cyphers. ‘The force of 
his will consists in the impossibility of disturbing the calculations of 
his egotism ; he isan able-chess-player, and the human race is the 
opponent to whom he purposes to give checkmate. His successes 
depend as much on the qualities in which he is deficient, as on the 
talents which he possesses. Neither pity, nor allurement, nor re. 
Jigion, norattachment to any idea, whatsoever, could turn him aside 
from his principal direcuon. He is for his self-interest what the 
just man should be for virtue ; if theend were good, his perseverance 
would be noble. 

Every time that I heard him speak, I was struck with his supe 
riority ; yet it had no similitude to that of men instructed and cul- 
tivated by study or society, such as those of whom France and Eng. 
land can furnish examples. But his discourse indicated a fine per- 
ception of circumstances, such asthe sportsman has of the game 
which he pursues. Sometimes he related the political and military 
events of his hife in a very interesting manner; he had even some- 
what of Italian imagination in narratives which allowed of gaiety. 
Yet, nothing could triumph over my invincible aversion for what I 
perceived in him. I felt in his soul a cold sharp-edged sword, which 
froze the wound that it inflicted ; [ perceived in his understanding a 
profound inony, from which nothing great or beautiful, not even his 
own glory could escape ; for he despised the nation whose suffrages 
he wished, and no spark of enthusiasm was mingled with his desire 
of astonishing the human race. 

It was in the interval between the return of Buonaparte and his 
departure for Egvpt, that is to say, about the end of 1797, that | 
saw him several times at Paris ; and never could [ dissipate the 
difficulty of breaching which | experienced in his presence. 1 was 
one day at table between him and the Abbe Sicyes; a singular 
situation, if I had been able to foreswe what afterwards happened. 
I examined the figure of Buonaparte with attention ; but whenever 
he discovered that my looks were fixed upon him, he had the art of 
taking away all exprestion trom his eyes, as if they had been turned 
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into marble. Ilis countenance was then immoveable, except a vague 
smile which his lips assumed at random, to mislead any one who 
might wish to observe the external signs of what was passing 
within. 

His figure, at that time thin and pale, was rather agreeable ; he 
hassince grown fat, which does not become him ; for wecan scarcely 
tolerate 2 character which inflicts so many sufferings on others, if we 
donot believe it to be a torment to the person himself. As his sta- 
ture is short, and his waist very long, he appeared to much more 
advantage on horseback than on foot. In every respect it is war, and 
only war, which suits him. His manners in society are constrained, 
without timidity ; he has an air of vulgarity when he is at his ease, 
and of disdain when he is not: disdain suits him best, and accord- 
ingly he indulges in it without scruple. 

By a natural vocation to the regal office, he already addressed 
trifling questions to all who were presented to him. Are you mar- 
ried ? was his question to one of the guests. How many children 
have you ? said he to another. How long is it since you arrived ? 
When do you set out ? and other interrogations of a similar kind, 
which imply the superiority of him who puts them over those who 
submit to be thus questioned. He already took delight in the art of 
embarrassing, by saying disagreeable things ; an art which he has 
since reduced into a system, as he has every other mode of subju- 
gating men by degrading them. At this epoch, however, he had a 
desire to please, for he confined to his own thoughts the project of 
overturning the Directory, and substituting himself in its stead ; but 
inspite of this desire, one would have said that, unlike the prophet, 
he cursed involuntarily, though he intended to bless. 

I saw him one day approach a French lady distinguished for her 
beauty, her wit, and the ardour of her opinions. Ile placed himself 
directly before her, like the stiffest of the German Gencrals, and «aid 
toher, “ Madam, I don’t like women to meddle with politics.” 
“You are right, General,” replied she; “ but in a country, where 
women are made to lose their heads, it is natural for them to desire 
to know the reason.” Buonaparte made no answer. He is a man 
whois calmed by an effective resistance; those who have borne 
his despotism deserve to be accused as much as he himself.” 


——————EEEE 


Curious Account of the Religion and Character of 
the Hindus. 


HE number ofthe Hindu gods and goddesses is not less than 
three hundred and thirty millions. 
_ Besides gods and goddesses, the Hindus have provided other ob- 
jects of worship in great abundance, and found them in every kiny- 
dom of nature, in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral king- 
dom. 
VoL. 58, $T 
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In the first rank, of course, are the priests. “ Where the claims 
ofthe Bramhuns have been disputed by any one, I have seen (says 
Mr. Ward") the poor besotted Shoodru prostrate himself at the feet 
of the nearest Bramhun, and raising his head, and closing his hand say 
* You are my God!” Atthe same time, the character of the 
Bramhun, has perhaps been notorious for every vice. Not only 
Bramhuns, but the daughters of Brambuns, and the wives of Bram. 
huns, are objects of worship. 

The worship of the cow is a well known part of the Hindu religion, 
They worship also monkeys, dogs, and shackals ; on particular occa. 
sions, the elephant, the lion, the bull, the buffalo, the rat, the deer, 
the goat, and various others: many species of birds, as the kite, the 
wagtail, the peacock, the goose, the owl; a great variety of trees 
and other plants. ‘The worship of rivers is anotier celebrated part 
of their religion. Among the most remarkable of these objects of their 
worship are the Ganges, the Godavery,and the Nurbudda. Mr. Ward, 
after giving his readers the names of thirty, adds—" and many other 
rivers are mentioned in the HindooShastrus as sacred.” All the fish of 
certain rivers are objects of worship. There are also particular 
fishes which are the objects of particular worship. 

‘lhe Vedas, the inspired books, as also several of the Shastrus, are 
themselves objects of worship. ‘“ The bock to be read (says Mr. 
Ward) is always addressed as an idol.” Atthe festival in honour of 
the goddess Suruswatce, any one of the Shastrus is adopted und wor- 
shipped, joined with the pen and inkstand. The last of the object- 
of worship, deseribed by Mr. Ward, are, literally, stocks and_ stone! 

‘The reader who would have an idea of the Lindu religious cere- 
monies, in any degree corresponding with the reality, must go into 
the details given by Mr. Ward, and must follow, step by step, the 
succession of unmeaning, childish, disgusting or mischievous acts 
in which almost every hour of the life of the Llindu, if he observed 
the precepts of his religion, ought to be engaged. There are weekly 
ceremonies, monthly ceremonies, annual festivals ; and there are daily 
ceremonies sufficient in number to leave but a small portion of the 
day unemployed. It would require many pages to set down so 
much as the names of these several ceremonies, many of which con- 
sist of a prodigious number of operations. Merely as a specimen, 
we shal] select the account which is given by Mr. Ward of the mor 
ing ceremonies, or those which relate to one seventh part of the day 
only: 

‘** Agcreeably to the directions of the Anhiku-tultwu, the daily 
duties of a Bramhun, walking in strict conturmity to the rules of bis 
religion, are as follow ; 


*« A View of the ilistury, Literature, and Religir n of the Hindoos, by the Rev. 
W. Ward, one of the Baptist Missionaries at Se rampore, in Bengal.” Ot this 
work, and that of the Abbe Dubuis, a missionary in the Mysore, tue Edinburgh 
Reviewers say, that they “ add more jargely perhaps than any previous pubil- 
culious to that stock of materaals out of which an accurate huowledge oi the stale 
ov. society in Tndusien wust ultimately be draw u,” 
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« He must divide the day, from five o’ciock in the morning till 
seven at night, into several equal parts. The duties of the first part are 
thus described. First, awaking from sleep, and rising up inhis bed, he 
must repeat the names of different gods and sages, and pray that they 
would make the day prosperous. He must then repeat the name of 
Urjaonu, and pray to him, that whatever he may lose duringthe day 
may be restored to him ; and then the names of any persons celebrated 
for theit religious merit. Next, the names of Uhuly-a, Dropudce, Seem, 
Tara, and Mundoduree. After this he must meditate, with his eyes 
closed, on the form of his spiritual guide, and worship him in his min, 
repeating two incantations. He now descends from his bed,placing first 
his right foot on the ground. On going out, if he see a Shrokiyu Bram- 
hun.a beluved and excellent wife, acow, an Ugnihotree Bramhun, or 
any other Bre umbun, the day will be auspicious. If he see a wicked 
or naked person,a wretched woman, distilled spirits, or a man with a 
great nose, the day will be inauspic ious.——By repeating the name of 
Karkotaku, Dumuyuntee, Nulu, and Retoopurnu, no quarrel will 
arise during the day —f[We cannot stain our pages with what follows 
here. It is a long description of one ceremony, which must employ 
the worthy and pious Bramhun at least half an hour.) 

“The Bramhun must next attend to his morning ablutions. 
Taking a dry towel, he must go toa pool or river, and placing the 
cloth on the ground, wet hisfeet and hands; then perform achumunn, 
by taking up the water in the palm of his right hand three times, 
and drinking itas itruns towards his wrist; then with his right 
hand touch his lips, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, forchead, and 
shoulders, repeating an incantation ; wash his hands again, and 
perform achumunu, repeating an incantation; ten sitting to the 
N.or E.before sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of a green stick, 
about six orseven inches long. If he clean his teeth after sunrise, 
in the next birth he will be born an insect, feeding on ordure. He 
must now wash from his face the mark on his forehead made the day 
before ; then scrape and wash his tongue, taking care that the blood 
does not flow. If in cleansing his teeth he should make them bleed, 
he becomes unclean, and is disqualified for performing any religious 
ceremonies on that day. If, however, he make his teeth bleed by 
the side of the Ganges, he does not become unclean. 

“ He must next gather flowers for worship on the bank ofa pool 
orriver. If any one forbid him, he must willingly desist; if any are 
given him by a Bramhun, he must receive them; but not if a Shoo- 
dru offer them; if a person have them tosell, he must give bim 
what heasks. If, in carrying these flowers to the side of the water, a 
person of mean caste touch them, or he touch any unclean thing, he 
must throw them away. It a person of any Caste make a bow to 
him while the flowers are in hishand, he must also throw them aw ay. 

“ Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must rub himgelf 
all over with mud; thendescending into the river as bigh as his 
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Breast, with his face towards the east of north, he niust repeat cer- 
tain incantations, by which (in his rmagination) all other sacred 
rivers will flow into that in which he stands, as well as all other 
holy places. He must afterwards repeat many incantations, and 
perform moodra, viz. certain motions, by twisting his fingers into 
several curious shapes; then dividing his hair behind, and bringing 
it into his bands before, with his thumbs be must stop his ears ; with 
the three first fingers of each band cover his eyes, and with his two 
little fingers his nostrils, and then immerse himself three or four 
times ; then, with his hands joined, throw up water to his head; 
then repeat other incantations ; then taking up water with his Joined 
hauds, he must offer it three times to the sun; then washing his 
body, and repeating certain prayers, that he may ascend to some 
heaven, or receive some temporal good, he must again immerse him 
selfin the water. After this, he must ascend to the side of the river, 
and wipe his body with a tewel ; then repeat certaia forms of praise 
to Gunga, Sooryu, Vishnoo and other gods; then put dry, and 
newly washed cloth, round bis loins, and sitting down, cleanse his 
poita, by rising it in the water ; then taking up some earth in his 
hand, and diluting it with water, put the middle finger of his right 
hand in the earth, and making a line betwixt his eyes up to the top 
of his forehead ; then draw his three first fingers across his forehead ; 
make a round dot with his Jittle finger in the centre at the top of his 
head, another onthe upper part of his nose, and another on his 
throat ; then with his three first fingets make marks across his breast 
and arms; then make dots on his sides, and another on the lower 
part of his back. After this he must take up water in his night haad 
three times, and drink it. 

“ To this succeeds the morning gundhya, in whieh the person must 
offer many prayers, pour out water to difierent pods, repeat certain 
forms of praise in honour of the sun, which he must worship, and 
repeat the Gayutree ; then take wp water with his korha, and pour 
jt out to his deceased ancestors ; after which he must return home, 
and read some part of the Vedu.” 

The reader may now have some general conception of two of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Hindu religion, its quantity, 
and its absurdity ; in which there is nothing to match it, that is, oF 
ever was, upon the surface of the globe. 

The self-inflicted torments of its votaries, which are so extraor- 
tHinary as to constitute oneof the most wonderful phenomena w_ the 
history of human nature, are too celebrated, and too commonly 
known, to render it necessary for us to employ in the description el 
them any portion of our very limited space. Let the tonmmenting 
postures, then; the cutting and piercing of different parts of the 
body ; the swingingby hooks thrust through the muscles of the 
back ; the lying upon iron spikes ; falling from a height upon naked 
knives ; walking on fire; and various other modes of torment, 
well as the different specics of sal-sacrifice, by throwing themselves 


to be crushed under the wheels of an immense sacred machine; ) 
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throwing themselves from precipices, by throwiag themselves into 
rivers, burning themselves alive, and various other contrivances, be 
conceived by the reader.as accurately as he cau from the description 
with which he must aiready be acquainted. Itis not so generally 
known, that a worse species of crucity, forced involuntary torments, 
and death itself, are a part, and a remarkable part of the Hindu 
religion. 

Itis now well known, that human sacrifices make an important 
part ofthe Hindu ceremonies. Mr. Ward presents us with some 
translations from thesanguinary chapter of the Kalika Poorana. It 
is here said, that the blood ofa tyger pleases the goddess for 100 
years; and the blood of a lion, a reindeer, or a man, a thousand ; 
but by the sacrifice of three men she is pleased 100,000 years. 
Among other directions for the due performance of this sacrifice, ate 
tended with a profusion of rites, one is, that “ the victim must be a 
person of good appearance. ‘Tbe blind, the crippled, the aged, the 
sick, the afflicted with ulcers, the imperfectly formed, the scarred, 
the timid, the leprous, the dwarfish, and the perpetrator of heinous 
offences ; one under 12 years of age, one who is impure from the 
death of a kinsman, &c.; these severally are unfit objects of im 
molation, even though rendered pure by sacred texts. 

It is the practice in some parts of India to sacrifice their children 
¢o the Ganges, by drowning them in the stream. A child is oftea 
sacrificed by hanging up in «a basket onatree, where it dies m 
two or three days, being generally destroyed by ants or birds of prey. 
The late Mr. ‘Thomas, a missionary, (seys Mr. Ward) once saved one 
of these poor infants, which had fallen out of the basket, and when a 
jackall was renning away with it. It was afterwards claimed by 
and restored to the mother. As he and Mr. Carey were afterwards 
passing under the same tree, they found a basket hanging wp, con- 
taining the skeleton of another infant, which had perished in the 
same manner. Other modes of immolating their children are, by 
burying them alive, and by throwing them to the alligators. ‘The 
sick and the aged are offered up, by dragging them toa sacred river, 
stuffing their mouths, their eyes and ears, with the mud, and leaving 
them to perish. 

On the horrid sacrifice of the widow, by burning her alive on the 
funeral pile of her husband, it is unnecessary to dwell, because the 
general circumstances of it are commonly known, All that is ne- 
cessary to be added is, that Mr. Ward and the Abbe Dubois satis- 
factorily expose the false pretence which is artfully setup by the 
Bramhuns, as if this sacrifice were altogether voluntary on the part 
of the victim, and courted by her as the most desirable of all events. 
The case appears to be exceedingly different. ‘The victim is dragged 
to the fatal scene how full soever of horror and dismay, by a com- 
pulsion altogether irresistible ; while every thing which human ar- 
tice can devise is employed to prevent the appearance of that agony 
which is tuo frequently endured. 
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REPTILES AND INSECTS OF ALGIERS. 


From Pananti’s Narrative. 


HE natives frequently amuse themselves by a curious kind of 
warfare, which is created by shutting up a scorpion and a rat 
together in a close cage, when a terrible contest ensucs. I have seen 
this continue sometimes for above an hour: it generally ends by the 
death of the scorpion ; but ina little time after the rat begins to swell, 
and. in violent convulsions, soon shares the fate of his vanquished 
enemy. It is also a favourite diversion with the Moors, to surround 
one of these reptiles with a circle of straw, to which fire is applied; 
after making several attempts to pass the flames, it turns on itself, 
and thus becomes its own executioner. 

The most destructive part of the insect tribe, and which is justly 
considered as the greatest scourge in Africa, remains to be noticed; 
this is the locust: it is much larger than the horse-fly of Italy ; some 
have the wings marked with brown spots, while the body is ofa 
bright yellow. They are dry and vigorous, like other insects inha 
biting the desert. What is call the red skipper of this tribe, does by 
far the most injury to vegetation. ‘They generally begin to appear 
early in May, spreading themselves over the plains and vallics to 
deposit their eggs ; which, in another month, send forth the young, 
when they immediately associate in prodigious numbers, often form- 
ing 2 compact phalanx, which covers several acres of ground. In 
this order they continue a direct course, and with amazing rapidity 
consume every particle of fruit, vegetables, and corn, that may lie in 
their way; thus destroying all the hopes of the husbandman and 
farmer. On these occasions the whole population of the district 
through which the insect army passes, is occupied in devising the 
best means of getting rid of such unprofitable visitors: for this 
purpose ditches are dug and filled with water; at other times, re 
course is had to large bonfires, but all is to no purpose with these 
devastators, whose chiefs seem to direct them with the precision of 
regular troops, constantly stimulating them to the pas de charge, and 
from their unremitting progress, appear as if they were continually 
repeating en avant. 

Without ever stopping, or turning aside, they rush with im- 
petuosity into the flaines, until they are fairly extinguished by their 
numbers. They also fill the ditches: and when these obstacles are 
removed, the rear advance over their bodies, rendering it impossible 
for any part of those before to retreat, if ever so well inclined : they 
are thus left no alternative between death and victory: the living 
passing with perfect indifference over the suffocated bodies of their 
companions, the journey is pursued without any intermission. 

Two or three days after the first passage, other bodics, equally 
large, and prompted by the same destructive intrepidity, followed in 
their steps, devouring the bark and branches of those very trees 
which their predecessors had already stript of leaves and fruit. 
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« For they covered the face of the whole earth, so that the land was 
darkened : and they did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of 
the trees which the hail had left: and there remained not any green 
thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the ficld, through all the land of 
Egypt.” —Exod. x. 35. 

Having continued this predatory warfare for nearly a month, and 
laid waste the whole country, they reach their natural growth : this 
is the signal for their undergoing a partial metamorphosis, by chang- 
ing their coat; an operation which is effected by fixing themselves 
on bushes or rocks, and it dves not require more than ten minutes 
before they are enabled to appear in their new dress; lying for a 
short interval after this in a state of languor, the heat of the sun soon 
gives fresh vigour to their wings, by removing the humidity, and they 
are once more restored to their original activity. Taking a -higher 
flight, their numbers darken the air, while the sound of their wings is 
heard fur several miles. ‘The unchangeable steadiness with which 
this singular tribe act in concert during their irruption, seeins to 
imply a regular direction, rather than its being the mere ctiect of 
instinct. 

Whenever a country is condemned to the above terrible visitation, 
nothing can exceed the alarm created amongst the inhabitants, and 
with good reason, for woe to the district, over which they pass! All 
is destroyed in little more than the space of an hour: they do not 
suffer even a leaf or blade of grass to remain, destroying every ap- 
pearance of vegetation. During their short stay, they have all the 
inquietude and instability of hunger: wild as the country they 
inhabit, it is impossible for any one te get near them, Often, while 
following their dilatory course, they push on too far, and are pre- 
cipitated into the sea; at other times, a sudden north wind destroys 
them by millions, when the country is immediately covered tor 
many miles by their putrid bodies, which is frequently the source of 
pestilential diseases. They have also, upon more than one occasion, 
when highly favoured by the weather, found their way to the coast 
of France, Spain, and Italy. 

Ii the Moors were less indolent, or less blinded by superstition, 
much might be done towards the total destruction of these voracious 
insects, when their eggs are first laid; but, in addition to. their 
favourite doctrine of predestination, which accelerates many a serious 
calamity, the Arabs and negroes firmly believe in the existence of a 
bird called the samarmog ; which destroys the locust, as storks do 
serpents and other repules: with this tabulous notion, the Loys who 
happen to take up one in their hand, cry out samarmog: aud on its 
trembling, or making any eliurt to escape, they nomediately fancy it 
must be produced fro hearing the name of their implacable enemy 
pronounced, 

‘tts also related that the Arabs go to Korazan, the country of the 
Sdmarmog, and bring a pitcher of water back to theirown dwellings ; 
- i the bird, who is thus induced tocomeand myke war ou 
Ae tucust. 
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Whenever any district is attacked, as already observed, the whole 
population unites in every possible effort to dislodge the enemy: but 
seeing the inutility of these efforts, they not only cease any longer to 
torment themselves at the disappointment, but very wisely endeavout 
to turn their misfortune into a source of some advantage ; this is ef 
fected by beating the bashes and trees on which the locusts settle 
and on their falling off, putting them into sacks prepared for the 
purpose ; they are then boiled. and after being dried on the terrace, 
ate Considered as very good eating. Ihave tasted some that were 
fried in a pan, and broiled ; they are by no means unpalatable, and 
something like sprats, though not very wholesome ; the natives seem 
to swallow them with a particular zest. This insect is, I believe, the 
acrides of the ancients ; and, according to some historians, minis 
tered to the wants of the Anchorites in the Thebaid. 


pt 


HY DROPTOBIA, 


N extraordinary case of this dreadful disease bas lately occurred 

at Coltishall, Norfolk, in a boy seven years of age. It appears, 

that sofar back as October, 1815, he was bitten in the cheek by a 

pointer dog, who died soon after in an unequivocal state of madness. 

The child’s wound, however, having been treated with caustic, 

healed without producing any bad effect ; but on the 13th of April 

last he became restless, lost his sleep and appetite ; and when seen 

by a medical gentleman on the 16th, was declared to labour under 
hydrophobia, and on that evening died. 


= 
MENDICITY. 


HERE can be no greater proof how regularly established this 
trade is, than the observance of every town previous to any 
public meeting. At Doncaster, and many other races, there arrive, 
previous tothe days of meeting, regular troops of beggars from 
various parts of the kingdom, to make their markets from compassion, 
upon assumed distortions, voluatary blindness, and fabricated lame- 
ness ; and who all disappear as soon as the meeting is over, and 
migrate to some new scene for imposition. 


7 
————S 


LETTER OF THE LAW. 
A Girl being tried for stealing a pair of black ilk steckings, but 


Lh i being proved upon evidence that they were two odd ones, ste 
was acquitted. 
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JEWS IN CHINA. 


T has long been the opinion of some learned men, that part of the 
Ten Tribes (of the captivity) found their way into China, and 

settled in the province of Henan. The following extract from the 
notes of the Rev. Mr. Morrison’s “ Journey to Peking” is submittcd 
to the consideration of the reader :-— 

October 10.—Had a conversation with a Mahometan gentleman, 
who informed me that at Kac-fung-Foo, in the province of Ho-nan, 
there are a few families denominated the Teaou-kin-keaou, or the 
sect that plucks out the sinew from all the meat they eat. (See 
Genesis xxxii. 32.) ‘They have Le-pae-sze, or house of worship, and 
observed the eighth day. as a sabbath. 

This curious fact .deserves further investigation. (From «Mr. 
Milne’s Indo Chinese Gleaner, No. 1, printed at Malacca, at the 
Mission Press.) 





MINERALOGY. 


\ DRAPIER has discovered amber in the village of Travoires, 
4¥Aethree leagues:‘from Mons, in the Netherlands. Itis found in 
a clayey soil, in pieces from the size of a grain of millet, to that of 
a hazel nut, at the depth of one, two, three, four, and five fect. The 
layer of clay lies in an immense bed of sand, in which there is not 
the smallest trace of amber, which proves that the formation of it ts 
very recent, and that it has been effected merely in the clay, proba- 
bly by the decomposition of some vegetable substances strongly im- 
pregnated with resin. M. Drapier has not been able, notwithstand- 
ing all his researches, to discover any trace of the vegetable which 
may have contributed to the formation of the resin. ‘The workmen, 
who make fluoring tiles of this elay, had long observed the amber in 
it, and took the greatest care to separate it, because the amber, burn- 
ing when they baked the tiles, left interstices, which caused them to 
be rejected by their employers. ‘They had also observed that this 
aber, when burning, emitted a particular smell, like incense ; and 
they sold it to the clerk of the parish, who used it, instead of mncens 
athe church. It is of a beautiful colour, and as tran parent as can 
vewished, The yellow amber is generally found only on the shore 
: the sea, particularly of the Baltic, which renders M. Drupier’s 
“iscovery the more interesting. 





REFLECTION. 
| ASHLY to judge of our neighbours, or wantonly to censure thei 


‘ conduct, is altogether inconsistent with Christian benevolence 
Vou, 58. 3 U 
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Answer, by Ann, to J. Blake's Anagram, inserted February 9, 


Wir PAN you rightly have transpos’d, 
A NAP will surely be disclos’d. 


o> A similer answer has been received from J. Newland, of Blackantor 


academy, near Dartmouth. 





Answer, by Augusta, to R. Lewis's Charade, inserted March 9. 


HAT I puzzled long to know, 
ENTANGLE, Sir, will plainly shew, 


top> We have received the like answer from X. Y. of Somerton ; Ann; 
Curiosus, of Yeovil; and J. Newland, of Blackauton academy, near Dart- 


mouth. 








REBUS, by Samson, of Bristol. 


Y first, with my next, and one-fourth of my last, 


Will give you a man of inquisitive taste; 


Three.fourths, which remain of my last, will declare, 


A very small insect that’s found here and there ; 
And when you find one, if you further explore, 
*Tis twenty to one but you'll find twenty score : 


These parts then collect, and my whole will make knownp 


To you, my dear friends, an impervious stone. 





REBUS, by F. Sansom, of Poole. 


Foreign river, when transpos’d, 
A murder’d man will stand disclos’d ; 

Transpose again, then you will view 
What it must be, ere it you do. 
Again transpose, and you may see 
What oft is bandled, Sirs, by me. 
Transpose ouce more, and then you'll name 
An island, lately of great fame. 
Lastly transpose, then will be noted 
A kingdom that’s in Scripture quoted. 








CHARADE, by G England, of Lyme. 


URVEY the mighty orbs on high, 
My first you’il then behold ; 
A ponderous monument of power 
My second will unfold. 


Io saered records ’tis declar’d, 
(Explore its richest mine) 

Amidst my whole the preacher stood, 

Proclaiming truths divine. 
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JAN PLOUGHSHARE. 


From “ The Field-Book,” just published, by Mr. William Woolcot, late 


Royal Military Surveyor. 


HE simple hero of our tale, 
Once liv’d, and had bis day ; 
In the snug corner of a vale 
His humble cottage lay. 


His little farm he manag’d well, 
It was his sire’s of old, 

And made each inch of ground to tell 
Of vegetable mould. 


In green he cloth’d the barren heath, 
Trees way’d their branches there, 
And made sterility and death 
Smile at his passing share. 


He never suffer’d vicious weeds 
To prosper oo his ground, 

To rear their branches, shed their seeds, 
And spread contagion round. 


The seeds of vice grow qnick,—at will, 
And poison all below! 

But virtue’s seeds require some skill, 
Some care to make them grow. 


The hnman mind is, like a field, 
Wild in its pristive state, 

By cultivation made to yield 
A harvest rich and great. 


This Jan knew well, tho’ not well read, 
Vice fled his chast’ning hand, 

The plant of virtue, in its stead, 
Fiourish’d throughout his land. 


When autumn came, he came with joy, 
Heavy with ripeo’d grain; 

The sheaf was Jan's without alloy, 
The sheaf of real gain. 





TO HOPE. 


Thon, from whom all claim support, 
Whatever ill assails ; 
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Whose aid successfully we court 
In fortune’s adverse gales. 


Through thee the mind’s elastic spring 
Regains its wonted force ; 

The soul's vibration thon dost bring 
Into their former course. 


When mortal spirits faint and sink, 
And comforts hourly flee ; 

When full in view seems ruin’s brink, 
We succour find in thee. 


Our friends fall.sick, they langnish, dice— 
Our wealth, our health departs ; 

Then, potent soother, thon art nigh 
Our agoniziog hearts. 


In thee, new wealth, new health, we see; 
New friends thou tost create ; 

New vigour each derives from thee, 
To better his estate. 


Thou mak’st departing friends arise 
To never fading joy ; 

Ee’er taste, in realms above the skies, 
Friendship without alloy. 


Each sinful man is cheered by thee, 
And tanght to tarn to God: 

Repent, thou say’st; believe, obey, 
Aud He withdraws his rod. 


The life to come thon so dost paint, 
All ills seem light in this: 

Thon givest to each dying saint 
A rich foretaste of bliss. 


To infidels, apostates base, 
We leave the fiend despair ; 

In Christian minds she knows no placc, 
For thou art ever there. 








STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Yes life’s illusive pleasures fade, 
And peace the bosom has forsaxen, 
How welcome then is friendship’s aid! 
How bright the visions hope can waken! 
And when at eve the western main 
Upon her breast the sun-beam pillows, 
How sweetly music’s gentle strain 
Can calm affliction’s angry billows! 
And will not love’s enchanting smile 
Shed o’er the soul bright bright rays of gladness? 
Alas! his light oft beams awhile, 
Aud proves the harbinger of sadness: 
Let friendship, then, cansole thy breast; 
Let hope inspire, and music cheer thee 
But if thy heart would be at rest, ‘ 
© let not love come ever near thee ! 
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